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Reaching Up 


By Walter E. Myer 











NUMBER of years ago a nationally 

known philosopher and teacher was 
talking to his students about some of the 
conditions which make for success in 
life. I was a member of the group and 
I found the professor’s discussion so 
interesting that I have remembered 
many of his ideas through all the years 
since. 

I still recall some of the things which 
the professor said about our university, 
which was then a fairly new college in 
the Middle West. He said it was one 
of the best in the country and that it 
compared favorably with the eastern and 
European institutions which he had at- 
tended. 

“This college is as good as any I have 
known,” he said. “But it is young. It 
doesn’t have much tradition behind it; it 
couldn’t have in the very nature of the 
case.” He then explained his idea a 
little more fully. 

“The universities I knew as a young 
man,” he continued, ‘were already very 
old. Each had hundreds or thousands of 
graduates, and among those graduates 
some were famous as statesmen, writers, 
or as leaders in other fields. As we 
looked at the pictures of these men on 
the walls, they became our ideals—or 
some of them did. We thought of them 
as the kind of men our college was pro- 
ducing. When we looked to the future 
and thought of our own success, we held 
in mind success as these leaders had 
known it. 

“To be successful meant to be suc- 
cessful in the sense that the great men 
among the graduates had been. We felt 
constantly prodded to keep going until 
we could measure up to these men. Suc- 
cess less decisive than that seemed not 
enough. We were inspired by the tradi- 
tion that had become a part of our col- 
lege. 

“I miss that in our younger college 
here,” the professor continued. “The 
pictures on the walls do not remind us 
of famous men who 
have walked these 
halls and sat in our 
classrooms. Weare 
inclined to be satis- 
fied with the kind of 
success which we 
have known, which 
may not be success 
at its highest.” 

“How can we 
make up for this 
shortcoming?’’ 
someone asked, and the professor re- 
plied: “You must look in many different 
places for your inspiration. If you can- 
not come to know really great men who 
have lived where you live and who have 
worked where you have worked, you 
may find greatness in other places. 

“For example, you may become ac- 
quainted with the great by reading about 
them. Sit down with a biography of a 
great man, and in a real sense you will 
be conversing with him. You will come 
to feel the power which lifted him above 
his fellows. When you are faced by the 
trying situations that arise in everyday 
life, try to surmount them with the same 
zeal shown by this great man in dealing 
with the obstacles that confronted him. 
As time goes on you will find yourself 
measuring your progress by his high 
standards.” 


- Walter E. Myer 
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THE ARCHES above this street in Hyderabad are a typical scene in cities of India 


India and Pakistan 


Formerly a British Colony, the Two Nations May Hold the Key 


to Communism’s Future in Southeast Asia 


ILL communism, which has al- 

ready engulfed much of Asia, 
also swallow up India? That ques- 
tion is causing serious concern today, 
both in the new Indian Republic and 
in democratic lands throughout the 
world. 

Certainly India is in a critical posi- 
tion. To the north and northeast 
stretch the lands of the world’s two 
major Communist powers — Soviet 
Russia and China. Less than 300 
miles from the Indian capital of New 
Delhi lies mountainous Tibet, at this 
moment under strong Communist 
pressure. To the east are Burma and 
Indo-China, both racked by Commu- 
nist-inspired disorders. 

If India should fall into the Com- 
munist orbit, all Asia would probably 
be lost to the democratic world for 
years to come. The inclusion of India’s 
340 million people in the Soviet sphere 
would add tremendously to Communist 
pressure in Europe and in other parts 
of the world. 

In such circumstances, many Ameri- 
cans have found it disturbing that 
Pandit Nehru, India’s Prime Minis- 
ter, has not put his country more 
strongly on the side of the non- 
Communist lands in the present world 
struggle. Nehru says he wants India 
to be a “third force” in Asia and does 


not believe that his country should be 
wholly committed to either the Com- 
munist or non-Communist side. 

Despite the fact that the Indian 
Prime Minister has not wholeheartedly 
supported the western democracies, he 
has approved United Nations action 
in Korea. On numerous occasions he 
has made plain, too, that he is opposed 
to the Russian type of communism. 
In fact, the Indian government is 
keenly aware of the threat communism 
represents. 

In several Indian states the Commu- 
nist Party is outlawed. Party member- 
ship probably totals less than 100,000. 
Throughout all India, vigorous steps 
have been taken against individuals 
suspected of plotting against the gov- 
ernment. 

These measures against communism 
will probably help in preventing its 
spread. Even more effective, though, 
in stopping the Communist surge may 
be the way in which Nehru’s govern- 
ment copes with the serious problems 
now confronting it. 

Today—as in the past—India’s big- 
gest problem is to get food for its 
people. The average Indian gets 
about half as many calories a day as 
the typical American receives. Al- 
though famines in that land are not 

(Concluded on page 6) 


Supreme Court 
Begins Session 


High Tribunal to Decide Cases 
That Involve Guarantees 


of Basic Freedoms 


HE United States is today engaged 

in a world-wide struggle for free- 
dom and justice—helping people of 
other lands secure the rights to “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It is especially important, under 
these circumstances, that such rights 
be protected in our own country. Free- 
dom, however, is not easy to preserve 
—even in a nation with democratic 
traditions like those of the United 
States. Especially in a time of danger, 
such as the present, it is hard to take 
the measures necessary to combat sub- 
versive and disloyal individuals with- 
out infringing on everyone’s liberties. 

Within our borders there are many 
Communists Communist sympa- 
thizers, who seek to undermine this 
country’s form of government and its 
way of life. The steps taken against 
these enemies ordinary 
criminals can, unless extreme care is 


and 


and against 
exercised, endanger the rights of loyal 
and law-abiding citizens. 

Fortunately the U. S. Constitution, 
and especially its Bill of Rights, sets 
limits beyond which no governmental 
agency—not even Congress or a state 
legislature—can go in taking away 
people’s rights and liberties. It is one 
of the main jobs of our courts—fed- 
eral, state, and local—to see that no 
lawmaking body or no administrative 
official oversteps these limits. It is 
chiefly in their concern for the pro- 
tection of individuals’ liberties that 
American courts differ from those of 
dictatorial countries. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, whose regular annual session 
begins today in Washington, stands at 
the top of dur nation’s judicial system. 
Consisting of a Chief Justice and eight 
Associate Justices—all appointed by 
the President with the consent of the 
Senate—it is one of the most highly 
respected tribunals in the world. 

The Supreme Court spends nearly 
all its time reviewing decisions that 
have been made by judges at lower 
levels. It has the last word on whether 
people’s constitutional rights have 
been disregarded by lawmakers, ad- 
ministrators, and lower courts. Even 
an act of Congress ceases to operate if 
the Supreme Court—by a majority 
vote—finds that it violates the Consti- 
tution. Congress can limit the kinds 
of cases that the court may take up, 
but it has seldom tried to use this 
power as a means of preventing review 
of a law’s constitutionality. 

Measures that are passed by Con- 
gress do not go to the Supreme Court 
automatically. The top judges will 
not rule on a law’s constitutionality 
unless an actual lawsuit involving that 
measure is brought before them. To 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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SUPREME COURT BUILDING is one of the most beautiful buildings in the nation’s capital. 





OSCAR SEIDENBERG 


It was completed in 1935. 


Supreme Court—Guardian of American Rights 


(Concluded from page 1) 


have an act declared void on grounds 
that. it violates the Constitution, some- 
one must go to court with the com- 
plaint that it damages him. Here is 
the route by which issues generally 


come before the Supreme Court: 

The ordinary legal case is begun in 
a state court if it involves mainly state 
laws, or in one of our numerous U. 8. 
district courts if it involves federal 


matters. But among the safeguards 
that exist to ensure fairness in our 
legal system is the process of appeal. 
When a court has given its decision in 
a trial, the loser can often appeal the 
case—that is, he can ask that it be re- 
considered in a higher tribunal. Some- 
times the appealing from one level to 
another continues until the U. S. Su- 
preme Court is reached. 

Cases from lower federal courts can 
go as far as the supreme bench if they 
involve difficult legal questions requir- 
ing a ruling by the nation’s top judges. 
Cases can also be brought up from 
state courts, on grounds that the state 
court has disregarded rights that the 
U. S. Constitution guarantees. 

Let us look at some actual questions 
that are scheduled to come before the 
Supreme Court during its present ses- 
sion: 

Loyalty Program. A few years ago 
a Loyalty Review Board was set up 
within the U. S. government to weed 
out federal employees who are pro- 
Communist or otherwise disloyal. At 
about the same time, the Attorney 
General published a list of organiza- 
tions which were to be regarded as 
“subversive”—organizations which, 
according to U. S. officials, favor the 
overthrow of our government. If a 
person takes part in the work of any 
group on the list, the Loyalty Review 
Board is likely to consider him unfit to 
hold a job in the government. 

Among the organizations which the 
Attorney General listed as subversive 
was the National Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship, Inc. The govern- 
ment contended that this group was 


spreading dangerous Communist prop- 
aganda. 

The Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship has appealed to the courts, 
insisting that the Attorney General’s 
action violated its constitutional rights 
and those of its members. Organiza- 
tion officials contend that the “‘subver- 
sive” charge has interfered with the 
Council’s efforts to hold meetings, 
raise money, and so on. They also 
point out that the reputations of indi- 
vidual members have been seriously 
damaged. Council leaders insist that 
their group has been deprived of valu- 
able liberties, in violation of the Bill 
of Rights section of our Constitution. 

U. S. officials reply that the govern- 
ment has a right and a duty to protect 
itself against those who would destroy 
it. Publication of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s fist of “subversive” groups, they 
continue, was a necessary step in the 
process of weeding out disloyal fed- 
eral employees. The government de- 
nies that the loyalty program has gone 
beyond any constitutional limitations. 

Lower court decisions have gone 
against the Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship. But since an important 
question of vital constitutional rights 
is involved, the Supreme Court has 
agreed to review the case. It would be 
possible for the top judges to declare 
that the Attorney General has no au- 
thority to describe an organization as 
“subversive.” Or, they may decide 
against the Council, thus upholding 
the judgments of the lower courts. 

Selective Service. Another case that 
has come up to the Supreme Court 
through lower federal tribunals is that 
of Larry Gara, who stands convicted 
of violating the Selective Service Act 
of 1948. A portion of that law forbids 
anyone to advise another person not to 
register for the draft. The charge 
against Gara is that he encouraged a 
young friend—a conscientious objec- 
tor—to resist registration. 

Gara contends that he was acting on 
his constitutional rights to exercise 


freedom of religion and freedom of 
speech. He feels that the measure 
which he is accused of violating should 
be declared unconstitutional and void. 

U. S. officials, however, have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the lower federal 
courts that Congress—under its power 
to raise armies—can compel draft reg- 
istration and can lawfully prohibit 
people from advising others not to 
register. Now the case is to be re- 
viewed by the Supreme Court. 

Here is the real issue with which the 
top judges must grapple: When Con- 
gress is carrying out the important 
duty of providing an adequate military 
force, how far can it go in limiting 
people’s rights to express their views 
freely? As to whether the lawmakers 
went too far in the present case, lower 
federal courts say that they did not. 

State Agreements. Now we turn to 
a case that started in a state court. 
According to the Constitution, states 
may enter into agreements with one 
another provided they obtain the con- 
sent of Congress. West Virginia and 
some of her neighbors obtained such 
consent and agreed to control stream 
pollution in the Ohio Valley. 

Later, West Virginia courts declared 
that the contract violated a portion of 
the West Virginia constitution and 
was therefore illegal. Now the U. S. 
Supreme Court is being asked to con- 
sider the case and answer this ques- 
tion: Since the U. S. Constitution— 
supreme law of the land—recognizes 
the states’ power to make agreements 
with one another, can that power be 
limited by a state constitution? 

These three cases which we have de- 
scribed are among approximately 1,500 
that the court is expected to handle 
before its session ends, probably next 
June. In a great majority of the dis- 
putes, the justices will decide that for- 
mal hearings are not necessary. They 
will refuse to take up a case in de- 
tail, for instance, if it does not involve 
questions that the court has power to 
decide. 


But a case must be carefully exam- 
ined before it can be thus refused. No 
appeal to the court is ever ignored. 
The number of cases eventually ac- 
cepted for full hearing and decision is 
likely to be in the neighborhood of 150. 

The court’s working time is divided 
into two-week periods. During the 
first of these, the justices meet regu- 
larly in their marble-paneled room to 
hear cases. Lawyers for the opposing 
sides give their arguments orally and 
they are questioned by the justices. 
The attorneys also present written ar- 
guments or briefs to the court. These 
sessions are open to the public. 

During the next two-week period, 
the justices meet privately. It is at 
these closed sessions that they examine 
new appeals and decide which ones 
merit full hearings. They also hold 
discussions on the cases that they have 
already heard. 

After the judges have talked with 
one another about a case that is up for 
settlement, they vote on what the 
court’s decision should be. Then the 
Chief Justice asks an associate justice 
to write an explanation of the majority 
viewpoint. This explanation is called 
the opinion of the court. Justices who 
are outvoted often write minority or 
dissenting opinions to give their views. 

On three Mondays out of each 
month, whether or not they are to hear 
oral arguments, the justices meet 
briefly in the courtroom to hand down 
rulings in cases they have completed. 
The majority and minority opinions 
are read by the justices who wrote 
them, and printed copies of the opin- 
ions are distributed to interested per- 
sons. 

Students of law and government de- 
vote a great deal of attention to the 
Supreme Court’s written opinions, be- 
cause these documents answer impor- 
tant questions about federal statutes 
and the Constitution. Many of the es- 
tablished principles on which our gov- 
ernment operates came into being 
through Supreme Court decisions. 
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Backgrounds of Supreme Court Justices Vary 
All Have Wide Legal Experience, but in Other Ways Their Careers Differ 


HE nine justices of the Supreme 
Court have at one thing in 
common—their wide legal experience. 


least 


In other respects, though, their careers 
before their appointments vary. Three 
have two have been 
U. S. Attorneys General, some have 
taught law, and one was a judge of a 
federal Most have practiced 
law at some time, either privately or 
with the government. Sketches of the 
justices are given below. 


been senators, 


court. 


Fred Vinson. The Chief Justice of 
the United States is a 60-year-old Ken- 
tuckian, who took over that post after 
serving in a succession of top govern- 
ment jobs. An expert in mathematics, 
as well as in law, Vinson is known as 
a statistically minded lawyer, and this 
combination of abilities has made him 
a valuable public servant. 

A member of: the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 14 years, he did notable 
work on revenue laws. He directed 
the Office of Stabilization 
for two years during the last war and 
in July 1945 he became Secretary of 
the Treasury. He had served only 11 
months in the Cabinet when President 
Truman named him to head the na- 
tion’s judiciary. He is a stanch sup- 
porter and intimate friend of the 
President. 


Economic 


Hugo Black. Appointed to the Su- 
preme Court in 1937 by Franklin 
Roosevelt, Black has been on the high- 
est bench of the land longer than any 
other of the present justices. A native 
of Alabama, Black practiced law in 
Birmingham for several years follow- 
ing his graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Alabama Law School. 

After holding minor public offices, 
he was elected twice to serve as sen- 
ator from Alabama. During his sec- 
ond term of office he attracted wide 
attention for his work in investigating 
lobbies and pressure groups in the fed- 
eral government during the 1930's. 

Black is a highly respected justice 


with a tremendous capacity for hard 
work, 
ions on cases than 


ber of the court. 


He usually writes more opin- 


does any other mem- 


Harold Burton. The only Republi- 
can member of the Supreme Court, 
Burton was the first justice to be ap- 
pointed to the high bench by President 
Truman. 
October 


Before that appointment, in 
1945, the 
distinction as a U. 8S. 


judge had served 
with 
and as mayor of Cleveland. 

Burton, a mild-mannered man who 
forceful when 
tracted national attention for the re- 


senator 


can be necessary, at- 
forms. he accomplished in Cleveland, 
during three terms as mayor. Stream- 
lining law-enforcement methods, he 
smashed rackets, imprisoned racket- 
eers, and ousted corrupt officials. In 
the Senate, he one of the early 
backers of the United Nations 
ton, who is 62, 


was 
Bur- 
was born in Massachu- 
setts, but moved to Cleveland to prac- 
tice law as a young man. 


Tom Clark. At 51, Clark is the 
youngest of the nine Supreme Court 
justices, and except for Justice 
Minton, who was nominated a month 
after him—he is the most recent ap- 
pointee to the high bench. Clark’s 
appointment to the court climaxed a 
long career in public life, including a 
dozen years in the Department of Jus- 
tice, during which he held a number 
of key jobs. He was Attorney General 
in Mr. Truman’s Cabinet when the 
President named him to the topmost 
tribunal in August 1949, 

A tall Texan, Clark first took public 
office as a district attorney in Dallas 
County. He climbed steadily up the 
country’s legal and judicial ladder 
from then on. 


William Douglas. When he was ap- 
pointed in 1939, he was the youngest 
justice to sit on the Supreme Court in 
125 years. A poor boy from Minne- 
sota, Douglas obtained his college and 
legal education partly through scholar- 


ships and partly by 

tending school 
After yradua 

Law 


street 


School, Douglas 


attorney a posit 

Later he taught 

via and Yale Law Schools 

: knowle » of legal 

activities, he 

with 
Presidents Hoover and Roose- 


liked 
Because 
his wide and 


, | + 
business asked to 


serve various government agen- 
cies by 
velt. 
Douglas became commissioner, and 
later 
agency that regulates the sale of stocks 
be nds 
of successful work in this field, he was 


age of 41. 


director of the government 


and Following several years 


appointed to the court at the 


Felix Frankfurter. He is the only 
foreign-born member of the court, hav- 
from Vienna, Austria, 
to this country when a boy He gradu- 
ated from college at 19, and some years 
Harvard School. 


After winning distinction as a st 


ing emigrated 


later went to Law 
udent, 
and later as an attorney, he returned 
to Harvard to teach law 

Frankfurter continued to teach and 
to work as advisor and attorney, both 
privately and in the government, until 
his appointment to the court in 1939. 

The stocky 


energetic even though he is the oldest 


short, justice is very 
member, in years, of the present court. 
He has called brilliant, 
hearted, learned, and exasperating by 
his friends. 


been warm- 


Robert Jackson. He is the one mem- 
ber of the present court who attained 
his position without a college educa- 
tion. He read and studied law on his 
own and was admitted to the New 
York bar at 21. 

After 
banking and industry in Jamestown, 
New York, where he made his home, 
Jackson worked in a number of gov- 
ernment agencies. There he won dis- 
tinction as an attorney. He argued 
more cases before the Supreme Court, 


several years of success in 


torney 
later 
I the ce 


a leave of absence by 


+ 


as American prosecutor 


burg, Germany, where 


officials were tried 


An Indianan who 


Sherman Minton. 
posts in the legislative 


has held 
} 


executive departments, as 


and 
well as ir 
the judiciary, is the most recent ap 


After 


, aS a special as- 


pointee to the Supreme Court 


serving as a senato1 
sistant to President Roosevelt, and as 
a Circuit Court of Appeals justice, he 
was named to the Supreme bench in 
September 1949 

Born 60 years ago, on a farm 
Minton 
his career around law and politics. He 


near 


Georgetown, Indiana, shaped 


was elected to the U.S Senate, where 
he was a strong champion of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s New Deal. In 1941, Mr. 
Roosevelt made him one of five spe- 
and four months later 
appointed him to a Court of Appeals 
Mr. Truman, last year, picked Justice 
Minton for the Supreme Court vacancy 
caused by the death of Wiley Rutledge. 


cial assistants, 


Stanley Reed. One of the most 
highly educated members of the court, 
he studied in a number of colleges, in- 
cluding Yale, Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. After further 
studies in Paris, he was admitted to 
the Kentucky bar and practiced law 
in Maysville. 

Reed’s appointment to the Supreme 
Court was very popular because of his 
previous distinguished work. He had 
served successfully in a number of 
government agencies, representing the 
government in many of the outstand- 
ing cases before the Supreme Court 
in the 1930's. 
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The Story of the Week 


Stronger UN? 


Is the Soviet Union to be allowed to 
go on blocking the peace-making ef- 
forts of the United Nations? 

To this question, American leaders 
answer with a firm “No.” This country 
seems determined that the UN must 
be strengthened, so that it can solve 
international problems—even in the 
face of opposition from Russia. 

To accomplish this, the U.S. delega- 
tion has formulated a detailed plan. 
It proposes shifting some of the 
duties of the Security Council, which 
has frequently been stalemated by a 
Soviet veto, to the General Assembly, 
where no veto applies. 





MANY 
campaigns 


M ONE 


GIVE exoucu ror ALL! 


COMMUNITY CHEST 
THE RED FEATHER is the symbol of the 
Community Chest. Community workers 
start their yearly drive to get funds for 
the chest in most parts of the country in 
October. Give what you can! 














A plea for a stronger United Na- 
tions was made by Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson, in a speech of major 
importance, as the Assembly opened 
its current meetings. The main points 
of Mr. Acheson’s address proposed 
that: 

(1) The General Assembly could be 
called into emergency session upon 24 
hours’ notice, if a veto should prevent 
the Security Council from acting on 
an act of aggression. 

(2) United Nations members, 
whether Communist or anti-Commu- 
nist, would be called upon to furnish 
units for an international army to 
smash aggression anywhere in the 
world. 

(3) A smaller “peace patrol” be 
formed, composed of UN officials, who 
would make an immediate, on-the-spot 
investigation in any area where peace 
appeared to be threatened. 

The U.S. spokesman also urged that 
the UN set up a recovery organization 
to rebuild devastated areas, such as 
Korea will be after the war. 


Armada for Inchon 


The landing of American troops at 
Inchon, in Korea, is considered one of 
the most efficiently operated amphibi- 
ous operations in U.S. history. To 
make this landing successful, our top 
strategists called on American armed 
forces thousands of miles from Korea 
itself. One of the most important 
parts in the operation was played by 
an American naval armada of about 
800 ships which rushed to the scene 
from various parts of the world. 

Columnist David Lawrence recently 


revealed the story of this armada. He 
wrote that some of the 300 ships 
rushed Marines to the Inchon beach- 
head from as far away as the Medi- 
terranean, and through the Suez Ca- 
nal. Other vessels brought troops from 
Pacific ports; still others operated a 
carefully timed shift of personnel in 
Korea itself. 

Some Marines who had fought on a 
Monday in the bridgehead in the south- 
eastern part of the peninsula, were 
pulled out of the front lines, and were 
swiftly transported to Inchon in time 
to charge ashore the following Friday. 

From the operations of the hastily 
assembled armada, Mr. Lawrence said, 
it is apparent a “flexible’ Navy will 
always be needed. 


How Many Do You Know? 


News stories from the fighting front 
frequently mention such words as 
regiments, platoons, battalions, and 
divisions. These terms all refer to 
units of the United States Army. Here 
is a complete list, with definitions: 

Squad. This is the smallest unit of 
our Army. It is made up of from 10 
to 12 men led by a sergeant. 

Platoon. Four squads make a pla- 
toon—about 48 men. Either a first or 
second lieutenant is in charge of a 
platoon. 

Company. About 200 men, or four 
platoons, make up a company. The top 
officer is a captain. 

Battalion. A major or lieutenant 
colonel commands a battalion, a unit 
of about a thousand men, or four com- 
panies. 

Regiment. Three battalions—some 
3,000 men commanded by a colonel— 
are called a regiment. 

Division. An Army infantry divi- 
sion is made up of some 18,000 men. 
It includes three regiments, a tank 
battalion, a medical battalion, military 
police, signal corps units, and other 
specialists. A major general, assisted 
by a brigadier general, commands a 
division. 

Army Corps. Three divisions, un- 
der a lieutenant general, make up an 
army corps. 

An Army. Three army corps are 
called an army. A four-star general 
is usually at its head. 


SPONGES are big business in Italy. 


WIDE WORLD 


Large quantities of them are shipped to other 


countries in Europe and elsewhere. 


An Army group. Any number of 
armies, led by a general, is known as 
an army group. 

United States Army. All the sol- 
diers of our country make up what is 
known as the Army of the United 
States. The top position in the Army 
is held by the Chief of Staff. 


Anti-Hoarding Drive 


The government has taken steps to 
prevent hoarding, and has served no- 
tice on “unpatriotic chiselers” that 
they will be punished. 

In its first order, the new National 
Production Authority announced spe- 
cial controls to prevent hoarding of 
critical war materials. Manufacturers 
must limit purchases of 32 items— 
which range from construction mate- 
rials like steel, iron, and aluminum 
to nylon yarn—to “reasonable quan- 
tities.” 

William Harrison, NPA Adminis- 
trator, said the purpose of the order 
“is to make clear that the national in- 
terest demands there be no accumula- 
tion of materials beyond what is 
needed for immediate production .. .” 
Backing up the order are stiff penalties 
for violators. Hoarders may be fined 
up to $10,000 and imprisoned. 


acme 


THE TANKS on these barges in an eastern American port are ready for shipment 
to Europe to bolster the military strength of our allies agai c i 





The order also established controls 
on installment buying. Those who 
purchase automobiles, furniture and 
household goods, on credit, will have 
to make larger down payments than 
heretofore, and they will have less 
time in which to complete the in- 
stallment payments. 

W. Stuart Symington, the nation’s 
new defense production chief, paved 
the way for the government’s anti- 
hoarding drive with testimony to sen- 
ators. Mr. Symington told legislators 
some unpatriotic commodity specula- 
tors had bought up huge supplies of 
rubber, zinc, and other materials, with 
the intention of selling them at higher 
prices later on. 


U. S. Troops to Europe 


This country is preparing to send 
soldiers to bolster Western Europe’s 
defenses against possible Communist 
aggression. From 5 to 10 U.S. divi- 
sions are to be sent abroad as soon as 
they can be organized. In announcing 
this, President Truman made a signifi- 
cant point: European nations are ex- 
pected to contribute as many troops 
as we do, as a new consolidated defense 
force is built up to the west of the 
Iron Curtain. 

Soon after the President’s an- 
nouncement, there was another indi- 
cation that the United States intends 
to help defend Western Europe, no 
matter what happens in Asia. This 
was a report that a prominent Ameri- 
can military man is to be named chief 
of staff of the consolidated European 
army. General of the Army Dwight 
Eisenhower and General Omar Bradley 
have been mentioned in this connec- 
tion. 


World Series King 


“Another World Series is about due. 
But the crowds will never see another 
Babe Ruth. He was the World Series 
king on both offense and defense, be- 
yond all arguments and beyond all 
doubt.” 

The statement is made by Grantland 
Rice, the veteran sports writer, in an 
article entitled, “Who Is the All-Time 
Series King?” in the October issue 
of Sport magazine. The well-known 
writer declares that many players have 
starred in World Series games since 
the annual classics began officially in 
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1905, but none so brilliantly as Ruth. 
No other player ever approached his 
all-times Series records. Here are 
some of the many records hung up by 
the slugger during Series games: 

Most Series games ever played by 
one man—10. 

Most home runs ever hit in Series 
games—15. 

Most hits in a Series of only 
games—10. 

Tied with Lou Gehrig for most runs 
scored in one Series—nine in 1928. 

Most Series in which player hit .300 
or better—six. 

Two other records are quoted by 
tice, who recalls that Ruth, in his 
first baseball years, “‘was almost as 
good a pitcher as he was a hitter”: 

He pitched the most consecutive 
shutout innings during Series games 
—292%. 

He won the longest World Series 
game of any innings, in 
1916. 


four 


Brazilian Election 


Tomorrow about 10 million Brazil- 
ians will go to the polls in an election 
that has significance for the United 
States, as well as for all of Latin 
America. In one of the bitterest cam- 
paigns Brazil has ever known, Getulio 
Vargas, who ruled Brazil as a dictator 
five years ago, is running for the presi- 
dency, along with three other candi- 
dates. The five-year term of President 
Eurico Gaspar Dutra is expiring, and 
he is not eligible to succeed himself. 

Political observers give Vargas an 
excellent chance to regain the presi- 
dency of Latin America’s largest and 
most populous nation. There is some 
fear that if he does win the election, 
he will again try to impose a dicta- 
torial regime on his country. 


WIDE WORLD 
RALPH BUNCHE is to receive the 1950 
Nobel Peace Prize in Oslo, Norway, in 
December for his work in getting Jews 
and Arabs to end their fighting over 
the partition of Palestine. He is the 
llth American to win the famous prize, 
which is awarded annually. For per- 
sonality sketch of Mr. Bunche, see THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, September 18, 
page 6. 


Vargas long has been a controversial 
figure. He took over the Brazilian gov- 
ernment in 1930, after leading a revo- 
lution which overthrew the president. 
Seven years later, Vargas, who had 
ruled with a Congress until then, dis- 
solved it. He and a small group of as- 
sociates, supported by the army, gov- 
erned the country along dictatorial 
lines. Finally, in 1945, the army 
turned against him and forced him 
out of office. During his years in 
office, though, Vargas had made him- 
self popular with many people by im- 


“THE CURTAIN” is really iron between Communist Russia and Iran. 
Araxes river between the 


is locked across the bridge spanning the 


* 
The iron gate 
two countries. An 


armed Iranian sentry patrols the bridge, for tension between Russia and Iran has 
increased since the outbreak of the Korean war. 


proving working conditions, building 
hospitals, and helping to bring about 
wage increases. 

While Vargas has been widely criti- 
cized as a dictator, some observers in 
the United States point out that he 
has been very friendly and cooperative 
with this country in the past. During 
the Vargas dictatorship, Brazil be- 
came the first nation in Latin Amer- 
ica to send troops overseas to fight on 
our side in World War II. 
of who wins the election tomorrow, 
the chances are good that Brazil will 
continue her friendly relations with 
the United States. 


R egar dless 


Law to Fight Communists 


The new anti-Communist law, which 
was passed over President Truman’s 
veto, is now going into effect. Under 
its terms, all Communist and Commu- 
nist-front organizations in this coun- 
try must register with the federal 
government. A new Subversive Activ- 
ities Control Board will put the spot- 
light on Communist groups and indi- 
viduals. Such individuals will not be 
allowed to get passports for travel 
abroad, nor will they be allowed to 
work in any defense plants or in fed- 
eral agencies. 


In addition, federal authorities have 


been given the to put Com- 
munists in detention camps during a 


war emergency. 


power 


New restrictions have 
immigrants in 
Communists or 
from 


also been placed on 
order to keep alien 
would-be Communists 
this country. 

Finally, the names of all 
which are engaged in defense activi- 
ties, secret or otherwise, must be pub- 
lished. A special attempt can then be 
made to keep Communist workers out 
of them. 

Supporters of the including 
many Democrats and Republicans, say 
the legislation is absolutely essential 
to protect our nation from Communist 
enemies here at home. They insist 
that no loyal American will have his 
liberties curtailed by this law. The 
time has come, they continue, to de- 
prive Communists in this country of 
democratic rights which they 
ing to destroy. 

Critics, including President Truman 
and many Republicans and Democrats, 
contend that the law is too sweeping 
to be enforced. They say further that 
the public listing of secret war plants 
will weaken our security. They 
argue that many innocent people may 
be hurt by this law which, according 
to them, applies too many of the meth- 
ods used by Communist nations. 


entering 


plants 


law, 
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“What do you consider the hardest 
thing about learning to ice skate?” 
“The ice.” 
* 


“T just got fired.” 
“For what?” 
“For good.” 
* 
“Why are you late?” 
“Class began before I got 


Prof: 

Stude: 
here.” 

ce 

He: “When did you first know that 
you loved me?” 

She: “When it made me mad for 
people to say you were brainless and 
ugly.” 

* 

“What is your 
sport?” 

“Swimming.” 


idea of a clean 


“Do you write poetry?” 
“The editors say not.” 


* 


“And why do you say I’m a poor 
judge of human nature?” 

“Because you have such a 
opinion of yourself.” 


good 
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SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Say—isn’t that our canoe?” 


Supreme Court 


1. How many istic 
preme Court have, ar 
their jobs? 

2. Describe the 
generally come 
Court. 

3. What complaint , 
American-Soviet Friendship, 
ing to the top bench? 

4. State the issue with whi 
preme Court mt grapple 
Gara’s Selective Service 

5. Tell of the case on state agreements 
that is being appealed to the court from 
West Virginia’s courts. 


case 


6. Briefly describe the way i 
the Supreme Court does its work. 


7. Why do students of law and gov 
ernment devote a great deal of attenti 
to the Supreme Court’s written opin- 
ions? 


which 


Discussion 


1. On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge, do you or do you not think guaran- 
tees of freedom of spe ech have been vio- 
lated when Congress passes a law saying 
that one person cannot advise 
not to register for the draft? 


another 
Explain. 
2. In a time 
not think the 
right to list certain 
“subversive”? What 

be placed on this right, 


of crisis, 


do you or do you 
federal 


government has a 
org: ations as 
limitat hould 
if any 


India and Pakistan 


1. Why is it felt 
critical position today‘ 

2. What has been Nehru’s attitude to- 
ward the world struggle between 
munist and non-Communist countries 

3. Why is the 
acute in India? 

4. What language 
India’s leaders? 

5. Tell some of the 
the Indian nation since 
istence three years ago. 

6. Why does bad feeling continue to 
exist between India and Pakistan? 


that India is in a 


Com- 


food problem especially 
problems confront 


achievements of 
it came into ex- 


7. Summarize the progress made by 
the Pakistan government since 1947. 


Discussion 


1. How do you feel that the spread of 
communism in India can most effectively 
be checked? Explain. 

2. Do you think the 
should help India and 
their standard of living? 
not? 


United States 
Pakistan raise 
Why, or why 


Miscellaneous 


. How does the United States pro- 
po to strengthen the UN? 
Discuss the hastily 


mt that rushed our 
Korea. 


assembled ar- 
troops to Inchon, 


3. How many U. 
sent to Europe, 
plans? 


S. divisions are to be 
according to present 


4. What steps are being taken by the 
government to curb hoarding? 
5. Discuss the 


: Getulio 
Vargas. 


career of 
6. Describe briefly some provisions of 
the new anti-Communist law. 
7. What new honor will Ralph Bunche 
receive in December? 


References 


“Will Creeping Communism Engulf 
India?” Saturday Evening Post, Septem- 
ber 16, 1950. 

“Pakistan: The Fifth Titan,” United 
Nations World, May 1950. 


Pronunciations 


Pandit Nehru—piin'dit né’rdo 

Liaquat Ali Khan—lé-ah’kiit ah’lé kahn 
Getulio Vargas—zhé-tdolydo vahr’gis 
Eurico Dutra—é-00-ré’k00 ddo’truh 
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Indian Lands 


(Concluded from page 1) 


as frequent as they once were, they 
still occur at times. In 1944 nearly 
2 million people died of starvation in 
the Bengal area. 

The government is attempting to 
increase the food output. Some land 
formerly used for raising cotton and 
sugar has been turned over to more 
essential food crops, such as rice, peas, 
and wheat. Other food crops—for 
example, bananas, yams, and tapioca— 
are being introduced. 


Jodhpur, 


Ahmedabad 
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INDIA, PAKISTAN, and the province of Kashmir. 


Several large-scale irrigation proj- 
ects are now being carried out, and 
the government is distributing ferti- 
lizer. Especially important are plans 
to clear additional land for crop pur- 
poses. At the bottom of India’s food 
problem is the fact that it has to 
support 340 million people crowded 
into an area only 40 per cent the size 
of the United States. 

Deeply ingrained eating customs 
further complicate the problem. To 
the Hindus, who make up most of 
the population, the cow is sacred. They 
do not, therefore, eat beef. Most peo- 
ple are vegetarians. Although fish 
abound in the Indian Ocean, large- 
scale fishing operations are not carried 
out. 

Few Indians have modern farming 
machinery. The wooden plow, drawn 
by an ox, is still the basic tool of the 
Indian farmer. Strangely enough, the 
introduction of modern farm machin- 
ery might not help much unless it were 
accompanied by land reforms. Sixty 


per cent of the land holdings are of 
less than five acres. The plots are so 
small that in many cases tractors 
would not be practical. 

At present very few of India’s peo- 
ple could afford farm machinery any- 
way. Statistics show that the average 
income for a family of five is about 
six dollars a month. Few Americans 
have any idea of the utter poverty 
in which millions of Indians exist. 
The government is trying to raise the 
standard of living, but it faces a long 
and difficult haul. 

India badly needs improved trans- 
portation facilities, too. Famines have 
sometimes been caused not so much 
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was created. At that time Great 
Britain, which had controlled the 
Indian peninsula for close to 200 years, 
yielded to the demands of the people 
for independence. Two new nations 
were set up—the Dominion (now the 
Republic) of India and Pakistan. 
At first India remained a dominion in 
the British Commonwealth, but last 
January it ended its dominion status. 
It still has some ties with the Common- 
wealth, though. 

Since that time the Indian Republic 
has almost completely consolidated its 
rule over what was for years a con- 
glomeration of British colonial areas 
and independent states, the latter 
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REPUBLIC’ OF INDIA 


There has been a long dispute 
with India or Pakistan. 


by lack of food within India as by in- 
ability to get it quickly from areas 
where it is plentiful to regions where 
it is scarce. The nation has only about 
34,000 miles of railway—less than 15 
per cent of the U.S. mileage. With 
all the other problems confronting 
India, transportation will probably 
have to wait. 

Complex educational problems exist. 
Language differences are especially 
troublesome. Throughout the country 
there are about a dozen main lan- 
guages and at least 200 dialects. The 
government has decreed that Hindi 
shall become the official language in 
15 years. Since less than half the 
people speak the language now, it is 
apparent that there must be a speed-up 
in the educational program. 

So vast and complex are India’s 
problems that it is easy to overlook 
the fact that the country has actually 
made substantial advances in the past 
few years. After all, it was only 
three years ago that the new India 


AND PAKISTAN 
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over whether Kashmir should be joined 


ruled by native princes. More than 
400 political units have been combined 
under a single government. 

India now has in effect a model 
constitution. Based on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and those 
of other democratic countries, it has 
a Bill of Rights and grants everyone 
over 21—except the criminal and the 
insane—the right to vote. 

One of the major aims of India’s 
leaders is to industrialize the country. 
Last April the World Bank lent India 
18% million dollars to help carry out 
a big electric-power project near 
Calcutta. A number of similar under- 
takings are in the blueprint stage. 

The country already has large sugar 
refineries and factories where jute— 
a plant fiber—is made into twine, 
sacking, and burlap. The output of 
steel, cement, and coal all went up 
last year, but there was a decline in 
the production of cotton cloth and 
yarn. Uneven though the industrial 
development is at present, there is 


general agreement that a good foun- 
dation is being laid for future growth. 

One serious obstacle to the solution 
of these domestic problems is the fact 
that India is having to spend more 
than half its budget for military pur- 
poses. Behind these expenditures lies 
a record of bad relations between 
India and its neighbor, Pakistan. 

When the British withdrew in 1947, 
the Moslems and Hindus—the two 
principal religious faiths of the region 
—could not agree on setting up a 
single government. For that reason, 
two nations instead of one were born. 
Pakistan became the Moslems’ coun- 
try, while India became mainly a 
Hindu land. 

However, it was impossible to draw 
the boundaries that all Hindus 
would be in India and all Moslems in 
Pakistan. Serious rioting took place. 
In the past three years there has been 
much migration from one country to 
the other by people who found them- 
selves in a minority. 


so 


Rioting broke out again last spring. 
The personal intervention of Prime 
Minister Nehru of India and Liaquat 
Ali Khan, Pakistan’s Prime Minister, 
eased the tension. Equal rights were 
guaranteed to minorities in each land. 

Unfortunately friction still exists, 
particularly over the state of Kashmir. 
Both India and Pakistan claim this 
state, formerly ruled by a_ native 
prince. The United Nations managed 
to stop the fighting which broke out 
there late in 1947, but as yet the 
world organization has not been able 
to bring about a final solution. 


Pakistan’s Progress 


It is just as important to Pakistan 
as to India that this problem be 
settled. Pakistan, too, is making big 
military expenditures. Each country 
considers the other a menace despite 
the agreement reached last spring. 
Yet each needs to spend a great deal 
on national improvements. 

Like India, Pakistan is undertaking 
big electric-power and irrigation proj- 
ects. The government headed by 
Liaquat Ali Khan is putting special 
emphasis on factory building, for 
when “old” India was divided in 1947, 
most industrial regions went to 
Nehru’s government. 

Pakistan has solved the food prob- 
lem better than India. Chiefly an 
agricultural country, Pakistan—about 
as large as Texas and Oklahoma com- 
bined—has been raising enough food 
to feed its 80 million people. 

When Pakistan came into existence, 
some felt that its boundary problem 
would prove a great handicap. The 
new Moslem nation is divided into two 
areas, approximately 1,000 miles apart 
and separated by India. However, 
Pakistan has done much better than 
was generally expected in surmounting 
this obstacle. 

It has balanced its budget each year, 
and trade and industry are expanding. 
The standard of living is higher than 
in most neighboring countries. Com- 
munism has no foothold in Pakistan. 
In foreign affairs Liaquat Ali Khan 
has allied his country closely with the 
Arab lands of the Middle East. 

Both Pakistan and India are trying 
to stand aloof from the struggle be- 
tween the Communist and non-Com- 
munist lands. If they do have to take 
sides, though, it is felt that both will 
line up with the nations that are 
opposing communism. Meanwhile, 
their attempts to raise living stand- 
ards in their own countries may help 
to check the further spread of commu- 
nism in southern Asia. 
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Newsmakers 


Asian Leaders 


RIME Minister Nehru of the Re- 

public of India is a man of sharp 
contrasts. A_ brilliant 
also a man of action who led in his 
country’s fight for independence. 

Born of a wealthy Hindu family, 
Nehru studied law in England. Upon 
returning home, he joined the inde- 
pendence movement of Mohandas 
Gandhi and set out to help free India 
from its colonial status in the British 
Empire. He was jailed nine times for 
his efforts and in all he spent 13 years 
in prison. 
several books and continued to plan for 
India’s independence. 

The long struggle for independence 
with victory in 1947, but 
Nehru’s work for his homeland was 
not yet done. He immediately 
made Prime Minister, and he set out 
to modernize the new nation with the 
same intense drive that had charac- 
terized his earlier leadership. Nehru 
is also attempting to find some way to 
solve the differences that separate Rus- 
sia and the democratic countries. 

A handsome man with brown eyes 
and sparse, graying hair, Nehru is 
tremendously popular in Southeast 
Asia. While officials of the democratic 
countries have been critical of certain 
of his suggestions for ending the con- 
flict that now threatens world peace, 
no one doubts the Indian leader’s sin- 
cerity and no one underestimates his 
influence in Asia. 





scholar, he is 


During this time he wrote 


ended 


was 


IAQUAT Ali Khan, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, does not have the mag- 
netic personality of Nehru nor is he 
quite so influential as Nehru in world 
affairs. In their backgrounds, though, 
the two have much in common. Liaquat 
Ali, like Nehru, came from a well-to- 
do family and studied law in England. 
On returning to India, he worked for 
the colony’s independence. 
3ecause he was a Moslem, however, 
Liaquat Ali went farther than Nehru 
in seeking India’s freedom. He wanted 
a separate state established for the 
Moslems so that they would not be 
dominated by the larger Hindu popu- 
lation in India. Partly through his 
efforts Pakistan was set up. 


SOVERNMENT OF INDIA, WIDE WORLD 


TWO Prime Ministers, Pandit Nehru of 
India and Liaquat Ali Khan of Pakistan 


Liaquat Ali’s first task as Prime 
Minister of the new Moslem state was 
to help end the strife that broke out 
between his country and India. He 
and Nehru made trips together into 
areas where rioting was going on and 
this fighting was brought to an end. 
Dispute still exists, though, between 
India and Pakistan as to the future of 
the large territory known as Kashmir. 

At home, Liaquat Ali is trying to de- 
velop Pakistan’s resources and build 
new industries. Like Nehru he opposes 
communism, but hé is sometimes criti- 
cal of the action taken by western na- 
tions in regard to the countries of 
Asia. 
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Regions of the United States 





West North Central 


(Fourth in a Series) 


EVEN West North Central states, 

according to the Census Bureau, 
are Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 

The state of Minnesota supplies 
much of the nation’s iron ore. Flour 
milling and lumbering are also among 
the state’s important industries. Its 
farms turn out large quantities of 
oats, corn, wheat, butter, eggs, and 
milk. Its more than 10,000 lakes make 
the state a leading resort center. 
Minneapolis, with a population of 
517,000, and St. Paul, the capital with 
310,000, are “twin cities,” along the 
banks of the Mississippi river. 

Iowa is an outstanding “corn and 
hog state.” Its farmers also produce 
extensive crops of oats, soybeans and 
hay. Cattle production is very im- 
portant. Industrially, Iowa is one of 
the leading meat-packing states. Des 
Moines, the capital, with 177,000 peo- 
ple, is headquarters of national insur- 
ance companies. The city of Musca- 
tine is the largest U.S. center of pearl 
button manufacture. Railroad equip- 
ment, washing machines, and farm im- 
plements are other industrial items. 

Missouri, the home state of Presi- 
dent Truman, touches both the south- 
ern and northern sections of the coun- 
try. The state grows corn, wheat and 
oats—generally considered northern 
crops—and tobacco and cotton, which 
usually are thought of as southern 
products. St. Louis, with a population 
of 852,000, is a big manufacturing 
center and turns out a large share of 
the shoes made in this country. Kan- 
sas City, population 453,000, has a big 
meat-packing industry. 

North Dakota is proud of its farmer 
cooperatives which are among the best 
organized of our agricultural associa- 
tions. It is the only one of the states 
owning and operating its own bank. 
It also has a state-operated flour mill 
and grain elevator. North Dakota 


ranks first in barley production and 
second in wheat in the U.S. Industry 
is devoted primarily to the processing 
of butter, cheese, flour, and milk, and 
is thus linked closely to the products 
of the land. Bismarck, the capital and 
largest city, has 18,000 people. 

South Dakota has, among others, 
two distinctions: (1) the richest gold 
mine in the country, the Homestake; 
(2) huge portraits of Presidents 
Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt carved on the side 
of Mt. Rushmore. The mountain with 
the carvings is one of the Black Hills, 
whose scenic masses of bare rock are 
a great tourist attraction. South Da- 
kota leads other states in the growing 
of rye; produces barley, oats, corn and 
wheat; has extensive cattle and dairy 
farming. Sioux Falls, population over 
52,000, is the largest city. 

Nebraska, say its citizens, is the 
state where the west begins. Cer- 
tainly one gets a feeling of arriving 
at the “wide open spaces” upon cross- 
ing the Missouri river from Iowa. 
Omaha, with a population of nearly 
250,000, is Nebraska’s wealthy and 
growing metropolitan center. It has 
large stockyards, big meat-packing 
plants, and manufactures flour, freight 
cars, brick, and tile. Rye, corn, and 
wheat are the state’s major crops. 
Nebraska is the only state with a legis- 
lature of one house. 

Kansas is the geographic center of 
this country—it also has the marker 
from which longitudes and _lati- 
tudes are measured for maps of the 
North American continent. Wheat is 
the gold of Kansas, and its wheat crop 
is regularly the largest of any state. 
Cattle are grown on its good grazing 
land. Flour milling, meat packing, 
and airplane manufacturing are ma- 
jor industries. Oil, zinc, coal, salt, and 
lead are natural resources. Wichita, 
with 165,000 people, is the largest city. 
Topeka is the capital. 


Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS This test cover 
the issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
dated September 4, 11, 18, and 25 rhe 
answer key appears the October 2 
issue of The ¢ ce Leads Scoring: If 
grades are to be caleulated on a percent- 
age basis, we suggest that a deduction 
of 3 points be made for each wrong or 
omitted answer. 
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1. During the early part of the sum- 
mer, Russia boycotted United Natior 
meetings in an effort to (a) achieve cor 
solidation of Germany under a single, 
Communist government; (b) block de 
bate on the 


Japanese 
provoke war betweer 
Communist China; 
accept Communist Cl 4 as a member 


2. The Urited Nations intervened 
the Korean war in order to (a) shif 
Russian military power from Europe t 
Asia; (b) unify Korea under a U. S 
military government; (c) 
unprovoked aggression; protect 
European trade with eastern Asia. 


peace treat - @é@5 
Manchuria and 
(d) force the UN to 


3. The foreign policy of the 
administration is to (a) resist Commu- 
nist aggression only in Europe; (b) pre- 
pare immediately for a “preventive war” 
with Russia; (c) oust Russia from the 
United Nations; (d) build up _ the 
strength of our nation and our allies so 
that Communist aggression may be re- 
sisted wherever it appears 


4. The chief value of the UN General 
Assembly lies in its ability to (a) take 
direct action in disputes which threaten 
world peace; (b) control the affairs of 
all colonial territories; (c) focus world 
attention on pressing problems and dan- 
gerous situations; (d) administer the 
European Recovery Program. 


Truman 


5. The six non-permanent members of 
the UN Security Council are named by 
(a) the General Assembly; (b) Russia 
and the United States; (c) the five per- 
manent members of the Council; (d) the 
Economie and Social Council. 


6. Last June, United Nations member 
countries were urged to take military ac- 
tion against North Korea by the (a) UN 
Military Staff Committee; (b) General 
Assembly; (c) Economie and Social 
Council; (d) Security Council. 


7. Reports coming out of Communist 
China tend to indicate that (a) the Com- 
munist program is not making as rapid 
headway as the new rulers of China had 
hoped; (b) strong rebel movements 
threaten to overthrow Mao Tse-tung; 
(c) Communist rule has brought suffi- 
cient land, food, and education to all the 
people; (d) Communist China seeks a 
strong alliance with the western democ- 
racies. 


8. Concerning the accomplishments of 
the United Nations to date, it would be 
most nearly correct to say that (a) al- 
most nothing of importance has been ac- 
complished; (b) great progress has been 
made in settling major political disputes 
but little progress in promoting social 
and economic cooperation; (c) some 
progress has been made in settling major 
political disputes and considerable prog- 
ress in the work of specialized agencies; 
(d) all major goals have been achieved. 


9. By sending the United States Navy 
to Formosan waters, the U. S. has made 
it clear that (a) we are unwilling to dis- 
cuss the future of Asian lands with Rus- 
sia; (b) we do not want Communists to 
take any more territory by the use of 
force; (c) we intend to protect the inter- 
ests of Chiang Kai-shek; (d) we intend 
to use Formosa as a military base for 
ens attacks against Communist 

nina. 


10. At the end of World War II it 
was intended, by agreement among the 
big powers, that the two sections of 
Korea would (a) be united under a 
single,, free government; (b) be gov- 
erned separately by Russia and the U. S. 
for a period of 20 years; (c) be returned 
to Japan; (d) remain under UN trustee- 
ship indefinitely. 


11. Which one of these countries deals 
with Chiang Kai-shek as head of the 
Chinese government? (a) Great Brit- 
ain; (b) United States; (c) India; (d) 
the Netherlands. 

(Concluded on next page) 
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12. In voting on questions before the 
UN General Assembly, each member 
state has (a) voting power in proportion 
to its population; (b) one vote; (c) as 
many votes as it has delegates; (d) 
voting power in proportion to its financial 
support of the United Nations. 


13. All of the following nations are 
permanent members of the UN Security 
Council except (a) Russia; (b) Great 
Britain; (c) France; (d) Italy. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


14. What territory is the last remain- 
ing stronghold of the Chinese National- 
_ enone 

15. What power, held by each of the 
Big Five members of the United Nations, 
has prevented the Security Council from 
doing its job well? 


16. What branch of the United Nations 
supervises the governing of certain co- 
lonial areas? __ 


17. Disputes between nations over 
treaty provisions and points of interna- 
tional law may be submitted to the 


18. What Communist country in the 
Balkans, now opposed to the Soviet 
Union, was recently ae 6 a third loan 
by the United States? _ EES 

Whom did President Truman ap- 
en to succeed Louis Johnson as Secre- 
tary of Defense? _._ ESE 

20. Earlier this year Russia signed a 
30-year treaty of friendship with ____ 


21. A recent welfare measure of the 
federal government places about 10 mil- 
lion additional workers under the __ 
system. 


22. In what city is 
headquarters of the 
being built? ___ 


the permanent 
United Nations 


Identify the following persons. Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes that 
description opposite the number of the 
person to whom it applies. 


23. Walton Walker 

24. Averell Harriman 

25. W. Stuart Symington 

26. Warren Austin 

27. Ralph Bunche 

28. Walter Bedell Smith. 

A. Head of the National Security Re- 
sources Boar 

B. Director of UN Trusteeship Divi- 
sion. 

C. Commander 
Korea. 

D. Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 


k. Special Assistant to the President 
on foreign affairs. 


of ground forces in 


F. Foreign Minister of Russia. 


G. U. S. representative on the UN 
Security Council. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the fol- 
lowing items, write the letter of the 
word or phrase that most closely defines 
the word in italics. 


29. They stipulated the terms of the 
contract. (a) understood; (b) arranged 
definitely; (c) failed to understand; (d) 
changed. 


80. A timorous person is (a) full of 
fear; (b) gest: (c) angry; (d) ex- 
tremely bold. 


31. His remarks were irrelevant. (a) 
unrelated to the subject; (b) vitally im- 
portant; (c) unclear and uninteresting; 
(d) disrespectful. 


32. They extol such actions. 
look; (b) investigate; 
praise. 


(a) over- 
(c) regret; (d) 


33. That is a poor criterion to use. 
(a) means of transportation; (b) text- 
— (c) standard of judgment; (d) 
tool, 


Careers for Tomorrow - - Atomic Energy Jobs 


HEN asked what subjects young 
people should study to prepare 
for atomic energy work, an official of 
the Atomic Energy Commission said: 
“Persons with training in many dif- 
ferent fields are needed and it is more 
important for an individual to be well 
trained than to select a particular field 
in the pursuit of atomic energy work.” 
This advice follows from the fact 
that the development of atomic energy 
has produced very few jobs that are 
unique to the field. It has, instead, 
drawn upon practically every branch 
of science and engineering, as well as 
on such fields as business administra- 
tion, accounting, law, and transporta- 
tion. 

As the AEC official pointed out, in 
the atomic industry it is competence 
that counts. So a young person who 
wants to make his or her career in 
this challenging new field should begin 
now to build a reputation for thorough, 
painstaking work. He—or she—must 
also plan to get the best training pos- 
sible in the particular field in which 
he wants to work. 

In the sciences—biology, 
or physics, 


chemistry, 
for instance—to reach the 
top a person should get a Ph.D. degree. 
This requires three or four 
study in addition to the regular four- 
year college course. During his col- 
lege and university study, a student 
can get advice from his teachers about 
the subjects he should take and about 
institutions that give the best prepa- 
ration for the work he 
Meanwhile, in high school a prospec- 
tive energy scientist should 
take a college preparatory course. 
Similarly, a student who wants to 


years’ 


wants to do. 


atomic 


become an engineer in atomic energy 
should prepare for an engineering 
school. He should take mathematics, 
chemistry, physics, mechanical draw- 
ing, and other mechanics 
any are available. 

So it is with other 
the atomic energy 


courses if 


occupations in 
The best 
preparation for one’s particular voca- 
tion is the best preparation for work 
in atomic energy. 


industry. 


A STUDENT of nuclear physics prepar- 
ing for a career in the science of atomic 
energy. Good training is essential. 


In addition to the professional 
groups already mentioned, the atomic 
energy industry employs stenograph- 
ers, typists, 
machinists, 
skilled 
energy, 
good preparation in their 
fields. 

About 60,000 people in the United 
States are today working directly in 
the atomic energy industry. Less than 
one tenth this number are employed 
by the U. S. Atomic Energy 


messengers, electricians, 
and other skilled and 
workers. To go into atomic 
these groups, too, should have 
particular 


un- 


Commis- 


sion, the federal agency that directs 
the over-all development of this field. 
The rest work with private firms that 
have special contracts with the AEC 
with universities 
where atomic energy research is being 
done. 


or are associated 
All persons who have access to 
atomic-energy 
ment 
gated to see whether or 
absolutely 

Salaries in 
dustry 


in the govern- 
and on the outside, 


secrets, 
are investi- 
not they are 
loyal to this country. 

the atomic energy in- 
about the same as those 
paid for similar work in other 
tries. A geologist in atomic 
for instance, would earn 


are 
indus- 
energy, 
as much as 
would a geologist in the petroleum in- 
dustry. Salaries of persons who work 
for the Atomic Energy 
are the same, rank for 
paid by other federal 
scientist with a 
with no experience, for example, 
might start at about $5,500 a year. 
Salaries for experienced scientists are 
higher. To command these 
of course, 


Commission 
rank, 
agencies. A 
Ph.D. degree 


as those 


young 
but 


salaries, 
one 
well prepared. 

There is no single source from which 
additional information about 
energy can be 


must be exceptionally 


jobs in 

With 
good training a person can find job 
opportunities either with the AEC in 
Washington, D. C., at one of several 
field installations, or in its national 
laboratories at other affiliated centers 
of research. These institutions 
all listed in the commission’s 
annual reports to the Congress, copies 
of which may be purchased from the 
Government Printing Office in Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

By CARRINGTON SHIELDs. 


atomic secured. 


are 


semi- 





Historical Backgrounds - - Supreme Court 


HE Supreme Court of the United 


States is a revered institution of 
our government. Like Congress and 
the executive branch of the govern- 
ment, however, it has been the center 
of heated controversies at various 
times. 

Despite the stormy periods of its 
career, the court has grown in strength 
and is considered by most Americans 
today as the greatest protector of in- 
dividual rights and of justice for all. 

A highly important principle of the 
court is that it can overrule acts of 
Congress if they are held to violate 
the letter or spirit of the Constitution. 
This power is not specifically given to 
the court in the Constitution, but John 
Marshall, one of the most famous 
Chief Justices, established this au- 
thority for the court in 1803, and his 
action has been upheld ever since. 

The first test case was a political 
dispute between John Adams and his 
Federalist Party, on the one hand, and 
Thomas Jefferson and his Republican 
Party, on the other. The two men 
directly involved were William Mar- 
bury, whom John Adams at the close 
of his term had appointed as a Justice 
of the Peace for the District of Co- 
lumbia, and James Madison, Secretary 
of State in the Jefferson administra- 
tion. Madison tried to keep Marbury 
from taking office. 

The legal dispute that arose was 
not particularly important, but the 
court, under Chief Justice Marshall’s 
leadership, used this case to argue 
forcefully that acts of Congress, if 


they appeared to the majority of jus- 
tices to violate the Constitution, could 
be overruled by the Supreme Court. 
There much disagreement over 
this point at the time, but the court’s 
opinion expressed in the case of Mar- 
bury v. Madison greatly strengthened 
the judiciary’s position. 

While Marshall’s ruling established 
the precedent that it could overrule 
acts of Congress, the court did not 
again do so until 1857 in the famous 
Dred Scott decision. Scott, born a 
slave, had lived for several years in 
a territory declared free of slavery by 
a law passed by Congress. Upon re- 
turning to Missouri, then a slave state, 
Scott sued his master for freedom. 

The Supreme Court, when it heard 
the case, held that Congress had no 


was 


FROM PORTRAIT BY RICHARD N. BROOKE 
JOHN MARSHALL, an early Chief Jus- 
tice, did much to build the prestige and 
authority of the Supreme Court. 


power to exclude slavery from any ter- 
ritory and said the law was unconsti- 
tutional. Scott remained a slave. 
There was considerable resentment 
against this decision in northern 
states. Criticism of it was a plank in 
the Republican platform upon which 
Abraham Lincoln campaigned to win 
the Presidency in 1860. The ruling 
held, however. Slavery eventually was 
legally abolished by constitutional 
amendment. 

The most important dispute in re- 
cent times was in the 1930’s, when the 
Supreme Court overruled a number of 
New Deal laws regulating industrial 
and business activity, and agriculture. 
The court, in general, held that much 
of the legislation gave the federal gov- 
ernment more control over the people 
than the Constitution intended. 

In order to change the opinion of 
the court, President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt proposed to increase its 
membership. He wanted to appoint 
new justices who had views like his 
own. The Senate refused to give 
Roosevelt the power he asked. 

The laws overruled by the Supreme 
Court were eventually rewritten to 
eliminate the objectionable features. 
Moreover, several of the justices died 
or retired during this period, and 
Roosevelt appointed others who inter- 
preted the Constitution more in line 
with his own views. So the court con- 
troversy died down. There have been 
other disputes over court decisions 
since that time, but none as prolonged 
and intense as that one. 
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